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Aids for This Issue 


the nature of the job, the educational 
requirements necessary and why you 
think it has possibilities for future ad- 


vancement 


3. Page 12: (1) What is meant by 
an “underdeveloped area?” Give two 
examples of underdeveloped countries. 
2) Explain why coal, iron, and oil are 
important in developing an industrial 
country. (3) Why is the Ruhr district 
sometimes called the “industrial heart 
of Europe”? (4) What are some rea 
sons why Sonth America and Africa 
have no top-ranking industrial coun- 
triesr 

4. Page 20: This quiz may be made 
a library-research assignment 


The Sinews of World Power 
(pages 8-11) 
Aim 
To discuss the implications of our 
mobilization program for the American 
economy and American youth 


Motivation 


At a war bond rally during World 
War II, a speaker said, “This war is 
everybody's business. The businessman, 
the housewife, the factory worker, the 
farmer, and the young people of our 
country h has his own responsibility 
und a job to do if America is to come 
out on top ; D es his speec h ipply to 
Americans today? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What responsibilities does Ameri 
r 


can industry have in the mobilization 


program today? 

How may mobilizing our indus 
trial strength today help prevent World 
War III? 

3. With industry producing at top 
levels, why should our country be faced 
with the problem inflation? 

4. Study the graph, “How the Cost 
of Living Has Increased.” What story 
loes the graph tell? How do you ex- 


plain the rise in the cost of living since 
the end of World War Hf? What meas- 
ures did our government take in World 
War II to control inflation? What steps 
has the government taken recently to 
try to control rising prices? 

5. Do the charts indicate that young 
people may expect to find future job 
opportunities on the decline or that a 
wide field is still open to them? Use the 
charts to prove your answer. 

6. Do the charts indicate that Amer- 
ica has reached its peak of industrial 
growth or that industry continues to 
expand? Give your reasons 


Activities 

1. Invite a member of the business 
community to speak to the:class on the 
part youth can play in our national 
mobilization program. 

2. Suggest the drawing of posters 
which will indicate the responsible 
part each of us has in our national 
emergency. Students can draw enlarged 
duplicates of the charts and graphs for 
classroom display. 

3 Dramatize a meeting of the towns- 
people, where the Mayor, leading busi- 
ness men, union leaders, workers, 
housewives, storekeepers, and students 
are discussing the topic, “What is our 
part in America’s mobilization pro- 
gr um?” 


Summary 

Have the class write “a newspaper 
editorial on the topic, “The meaning of 
America’s mobilization program.” 


Power Plus Machines Equals Plenty 
(page 12) 
Aim 
To survey world industry and to un- 
derstand the factors basic to the devel- 
opment of industrialized countries. 


Ilustrative Aids 
Wall map of the world, desk atlases, 
chart and map in World Week 
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[' you could be transported back magically to the 
America of 1915, you'd find a far different country. 


Off the railroads, horse-drawn drays and wagons deliv- 


ered most of the nation’s goods. 


Farmers and merchants spent long hours teaming their 


produce a few short miles to and from freight yards. 


All over America youngsters trudged on foot to little 


red neighbor hood s« hools. 


For thirty-six years ago motor trucks and buses were as 
rare a sight on the highway as a horse is today. In all 
this great nation there were less than 250,000 commer- 
cial motor vehicles—and they operated chiefly in large 


Why? Because there were no tires then satisfactory for 
large, heavy conveyances except those made of solid 


rubble I 


These hard tires provided so little cushion that speeds 
above 10 to 15 miles an hour were too rough on both 
load and vehicle. So trucks and buses were confined to 


slow, short city hauls. 


 ¢ 
— 


Phen in 1916 something happened. Goodyear pio- 


neered the first pneumatic truck tire built with the 
same cord body principle that had greatly improved 
passenger car tire performance a few years before. Now 


trucks could roll on air. 


But truckers were skeptical. So Goodyear inaugurated 
the first long-distance trucking operation—the famous 
“Wingfoot Express” between Akron and Boston. 


The world watched and soon the Goodyear pneumatic 
truck tire had proved its ability to carry heavy loads 


swiftly and safely. The rest is history. 


Today, eight million pneumatic-tired trucks are carry- 
ing approximately half of the food you eat from farm 
to market—more than half of all the freight trans- 
ported up to 300 miles—and all the supplies for 25,000 


communities served by no other common carrier, 


Today, school buses speed millions of youngsters to 
modern consolidated schools—just as de luxe interstate 
buses transport you to every faraway nook and corner 


of our country—swiftly, comfortably and economically, 


Without the pneumatic truck and bus tire—pioneered 
and prov ed prac tical by Goodyear America would not 
lead the world today in fast, efficient motor transport. 
It has remade our vast nation into a close-knit com- 
munity, made the remotest farm and hamlet a neigh- 


bor to the city. 


OODFSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED 
ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





This Road in Kalamazoo 
Runs To Korea! 


/ 


Our Roads Are The Lifeline of Our National Defense! 


THIS IS NO TIME TO LET THEM “DIE!” 





In refineries in West 
Coast plan arms and 
ammunition pr 
Baltimore to Detroit to Kalamazoo 
turning out 


airplane 


duction lines frem 


everywhere America is 


strength. Producing what is needed 


for victory ready to supply what 


ever ts required 


any amount 
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every tank, every gun, every gallon 
of fuel—must first be transported and 


delivered before it can be used. 


And again, as in the last war, trucks 


are on the job. Slicing hours — often 


days — from delivery schedules. Pick- 
ing up at the source and unloading at 
the door. Hauling everything faster, 


cheaper, more directly. 


But this vast and vital transporta- 


tion network needs enough roads — 


good roads—to keep on the job. 


Directly or indirectly, every road, 
today, runs to Korea. For wherever a 
battlefront exists, it must first be 
reached over America’s roads. 

This is a time to build the roads 
America needs. To maintain the roads 
we have... the lifeline of our national 


defense 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING woustev 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, 0. C. 


TUNE IN “THE AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR” Exciting © Provocotive @ Timely —NBC —Sundey 





Quick Look at the News 











INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Opportunity—un- 
limited! That, World Week believes, is the pros- 

ct ahead for American young people. To show 
why we hold this faith. we bring vou this 


America’s in 


One nevenenneneeneneseerees 


k several special features on 
eatness. Our productive might is our 
nst enemies and your guarantee of a 

ppy future. Articles in this unit 
pages 8-20. Next week we resume our 
itures, some of which are omitted to 


1 this “Opportunity Unlimited” issue. 
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THE NATION’S LABORATORY: Back in 1901 
Congress created an office to set standards for weights 
ind measures. The Bureau of Standards—5O vears old 

is week—outgrew its original job This vast laboratory 


vill , 800 emp 





lovees has tested and measured just 
from the firefly’s light to the earth's 
B ireau's research program has pro- 
spectacular “firsts” the first al- 
nt radio; the proximity fuse, that “knows” 
target and sets off an explosion; “the 
uur only successful guided missile of World War 

Il; the fastest electronic computers in use. The Bureau 
has humbler tasks, too—such as making bolts and nuts 
fit better, and designing false teeth with a better “bite.” 


1 
t evervthing 
Satins The 


suc h as 


it nears its 


BOOM IN BUSINESSES: The business of starting 
new businesses was good last year. During 1950, says 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 400,000 new en- 
terprises were launched. Meanwhile 350,000 concerns 
closed up shop, so there was a net gain of 50,000. (In 
1949 there was a net loss of 30,000.) As 1951 began, 
more than 4,000,000 businesses were in operation in the 
United States 


“WHITE ELEPHANT”: Cambodia is a little country 
in Indo-China. For the first time in its history it’s send 
ing a diplomatic representative to the United States 
The King of ¢ ambodia decided he ought to send along 
a present for President Truman. So the King has picked 
I White elephants are sacred 
inimals in Cambodia, and it’s a great honor to have one 
But the White House doesn't have any elephant stables 
lhe Washington Zoo's elephant house hasn't any room 

ldn’t we swap the elephant for a tiger? U. S. of 
ficials suggested, in hope of averting a diplomatic crisis 


t a fine white elephant 
} 


( 


MINIATURE SPORTS PAGE: Don Laz, U. of 
[llinois, this month became the third man in sports his 
tory ind the first collegian )} to pole vault over 15 teete 
sing eight straight mile races to Don Gehrmann 
F. B. L. beat Don twice this month; 
ear-old high schooler, broke the U. S. 
220 and 400 yard free-style swimming 
cholastic meet in Honolulu, Hawaii, 


arter 
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EARLY EASTER: Astronomically speaking, this is a 
pretty important week. (1) At exactly 5:26 A. M. (EST) 
on March 21 the sun will stand directly over the equator. 
That means spring is officially here. (2) Sunday, March 
25, is Easter—the earliest Easter in the second half of 
the 20th century. Easter moves about between March 
22 and April 25. In 325 A. D. the Council of Nicea 
ordered that Easter should be the first Sunday after the 
first full moon after March 21. Actually, the date is de 
termined by a bewildering formula. But you can find 
dates for Easter already worked out in any good 
almanac 


SOUPED-UP DIAMONDS: The brightest thing in 
gems these days is “titania.” These synthetic jewels 

by-product of research in paint manufacture—are just 
going on the market. They're said to be seven times as 
brilliant as diamonds (and cost a fraction as much ) 
They're not so hard as diamonds, however, and have a 
slightly yellowish hue. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

REDS IN TIBET —is the Dalai Lama, Tibet's 15-year 
old god-king, making peace with the Chinese Com 
munists? Reports from India say he’s ready to accept a 
Chinese offer to let him continue to govern Tibet, but 
to give the Chinese control of Tibet's defense and for 
eign affairs. The Chinese Communists invaded Tibet 
about five months ago. The little Tibetan_army made 
no real stand, and the Dalai Lama fled to a town on the 
border of India. 

ENDQUOTE: Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “In our American pride at being 
the arsenal of democracy, we must remember that we 
are also regarded as the arsenal of hope.” 


Wide Wor 
BILL HOEFT, 18, pitched four no-hit no-run innings 
the other day in a Detroit Tigers squad game. Bill, who 
hurled last season for Oshkosh, Wisc., High, has been signed 
to play for Detroit's “farm” club at Toledo, Ohio. In 
photo, veteran Detroit pitcher Hal Newhouser is at right 
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Revised Price Index 


Changing living standards are 
mirrored in the Government's re- 
vised Consumers’ Price index 

S 


The index j published by the ( 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. It meas 
ures the change I prices of ¢ 
cides oor tae IN REVIEW 
mod | | 4 
cities. It 
living’ index 
The index takes the years 1935-39 pitalization policies. Other items ard of living, in other words, is 
as a “base period” equalling 100. Fo which were once luxuries are now _ steadily improving 
January, 1951 (the latest period cov commonly used in moderate-income The Consumers’ Price Index has 
ered by the index the figure is homes. These include electric toast taken on particular importance in 
181.5. In other words, the “cost of ers, cola drinks, and ice cream the past few years. Wage scales in 
living” for moderate-income families Out of every dollar it spends, the many labor-management contracts 
has risen 51.5 per cent since 1935-39. average family now pays less for are now tied to the cost of living 
But peoples buying habits have food and rent than it did in the “Escalator clauses” provide for wage 
changed since the 1930s. The Bureau 1930s, but much more for “miscel- increases when the cost-of-living in 
recently studied the changes to bring laneous” items. Automobiles, for ex dex goes up, and for wage decreases 
the index up-to-date. Thousands of ample, are given greater emphasis in when the index declines (see last 


erate 
THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


families were interviewed the revised index, because far more week's news pages) 

On the basi { the study, the families have their own cars than did 
Bureau now figures in a number of a decade ago Oil Troubles in Iran 
items which were little known a What's Behind It: The Bureau's 
decade ago. Ex amples are: frozen nation-wide study shows that we are A shot fired in a mosque In Te- 
foods, canned baby foods. home per enjoying more and better products heran ended the life of lran‘’s Pre- 
manents, television sets, group hos as part of our daily living. Our stand- mier Ali Razmara. 

The murdered premier was a fo« 
of communism. His program of po 
litical reform and economic develop 
ment had American support 

On March 11 Hussein Ala, a 
strong pro-Westerner and forme: 
Iranian ambassador to the United 
States, was unanimously approved 
by Iran's senate as the new premie! 

What's Behind It: Iran, former) 
called Persia, is a southwestern Asia: 
country, about twice the size of Te» 
as Most ot its 17 000,000 people live 
in poverty See article in Feb. 7 
issue 

Iran is important in the East-West 
struggle because of (1) its strate 
location—if Russia held Iran, the 
Russians could strike at the Middl 
East and southern Asia; and (2) its 
oil—Iran ranks fourth among the 
world’s oil-producing countries. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oi] Company, which 
is mostly British-owned, holds a leas« 
to the oil fields 

Premier Razmara hoped to financ« 
Iran's economic development with 
the payments made to the Iranian 

Westinghouse pho scaled 3 rae : 
TWO PROMISING YOUNG SCIENTISTS are Robert J. Kolenkow, 17 (second ®°ve™mment by Anglo-tranian. 
from left), senior at Niagara Falls, N. ¥. High School, and Frederick J. azmare $ murderer belongs to the 
Ernst, 17 (third from left), senior at Ardsley High School, Westchester 
County, N. Y. In the Wéstinghouse Science Talent Search, Kolenkow won top 
honors and a $2,800 college scholarship. Ernst received second honors and a 
$2,000 scholarship. Other finalists received scholarships of $100 to $400. 
At left in photo is Dr. Henry D. Smyth of the U. §. Atomic Energy Commission. [Iranian government take over owner- 
Gwilymp A. Price, president of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, is at right. ship of the oi] properties. 


Crusaders of Islam. This fanatical 
Moslem group opposes all foreign 
influence in Iran. Specifically, the 
Crusaders of Islam demand that the 





Draft Plan Takes Shape 


Congress is putting the final 
touches on a revised military service 
program. 

Details are not settled yet, but the 
measure is likely to provide for low- 
ering the draft age to 18 or 18% and 
for a long-range plan of universal 
military training 

However, Major Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, director of Selective Serv- 
ice, said that drafting of 18-year-old 
men would not begin until at least 
September 1 

As passed by the Senate, the mil- 
itary bill provides that (1) 18-year- 
olds may be drafted, but only after 
all 19-through-25 eligibles have been 
taken; (2) Scfices shall serve for 24 
months (instead of the present 21 
months); (3) the size of the armed 
forces shall be limited to four million 
men and women (the Defense De- 
partment aims to put 3,462,000 un- 
der arms this year); and (4) after 
the Army no longer needs draftees, a 
broad system of universal military 
training would be set up. Young men 
reaching 18 would get four to six 
months training under the direction 
of a National Security Training 
Commission. This would not start 
until the President ordered it. 

Last week the House of Repre- 
sentatives was studying a different 
version of this program. The House 
bill sets 18% years as the lowest draft 
age and provides for 26 months of 
service. After the House completes 
action, the House and Senate will 
have te work out a compromise on 
the between their two 


bills. 


The Courts Decide 


HISS CASE. The Supreme Court last 
week refused to hear the case of Al- 
ger Hiss. This means that Hiss must 
start serving a five-year prison term 
unless (and this is believed unlikely) 
onsider its de- 
a top level 
official. He was 

mvicted last year of lying when 
he said he gave secret Gov- 
information to Whittaker 
1e secret agent for 


differenc es 


the court agrees to re« 
cision. Hiss 
State De} artment 


was once 


never 
ernment 
Chambers, one-tin 


Russia 


BLAIR HOUSE GUNMAN. Oscar 
Collazo, Puerto Nationalist, 
has been convicted of taking part in 
an effort to murder President Tru- 
man (see news pages, Nov. 15 issue). 
He fac esa de ath sentence unless his 
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Christian Science Moniter 


U. S. AIR BASES (planes on map above) will play a vital role in defending 
Western Europe and the Middle East in case of war with the Soviet bloc. 
White planes show new bases planned in Mediterranean area (see news pages, 
Feb. 21 issue). Two additional bases will be built soon in southern France. 





request for a new trial is granted. 
He was convicted on charges of kill- 
ing a guard at Blair House, President 
Truman’s residence in Washington, 
D.C., and of trying to enter Blair 
House to kill the President. 


“BURMA SURGEON.” Dr. Gordon 
Seagrave, the world-famed “Burma 
Surgeon,” is free. He was convicted 
by a Burmese court of aiding tribes- 
men who were in rebellion against 
the government (see news pages, 
Feb. 7 issue). Burma's Court of Ap- 
peals changed Seagrave’s sentence 
from six years in jail to the seven 
months he had already served. The 
court said it was lightening the sen 
tence in gratitude for Seagrave’s long 
service to Burma. His aim in aiding 
the rebels, the court said. was only to 
relieve suffering. Seagrave plans to 
go back to the hospital which he has 
run for many years in the wilds of 
northern Burma. 


Changes in Congress 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Rep. John B. Sullivan (Dem., Mis- 


souri) died January 30. In a special 
election this month a Republican, 
Claude IL. Bakewell, was named to 
fill the vacancy. Republicans con- 
sidered this an important victory, be- 
cause the district (in President Tru- 
man’s home state) has elected a 
Democrat in seven of the past nine 
elections. Membership in the House 
of Representatives is now 234 Dem 
ocrats, 200 Republicans, and one 
independent. 


SENATE. Sen. Virgil M. Chapman 
(Dem., Kentucky) died in an auto 
accident March 8, Democratic Gov 
ernor Lawrence Wetherby of Ken, 
tucky will doubtless name a Demo- 
crat to fill the vacant Senate seat 
until 1953. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


BASEBALL “CZAR” OUT. Owners 
of the 16 major league baseball clubs 
elect a baseball commissioner. He 
settles disagreements among club 
owners and may punish players who 
break the rules of organized baseball 
(Continued on page 26) 
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There wasn’t so much danger of inflation in 1940. Why? these can help to keep customers from bidding up prices of 
cause then we were just coming out of a depression. We things that are particularly scarce 


id eight million unemployed and many idle plants. When Whether we like it or not, this means government con 


people went to work, we could produce a flood of trols. To speed up mobilization, Washington will tell busi 
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Face the Future 
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Power + Machines = Plenty 
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A First-hand Report on a Major Industry 


By William Favel, Scholastic Vocational Editor 


WHERE DO YOU FIT IN? 


HAT future is there for young people in the great basic 
ndustries of America? In a pertod when most boys in school 
ind college look forward to being drafted for military service, 
in they plan for a permanent career? 
lastic Magazines, eager to help their readers build a solid 
the future, decided to investigate this question of oppor- 
it first hand. They sent their Vocational Editor, William 
visit the great General Electric plant at Schenectady, N. Y., 
ys and follow the process of industrial training for young 
yn the job. His interesting report is given in these pages 
the editors wrote to leading companies in many industrial 
‘t their answers to a number of pertinent questions. We 
1 that most of the larger companies maintain special training 
ums for apprentices at several levels, both for high school and 
graduates. For example, young men without any experience 
id a general or vocational high school course can be trained 
skilled labor in shop crafts, mechanics, production management, 
and sales work in such companies as Ford, General Motors, B. F 
Goodrich, Monsanto Chemical, International Harvester, Cluett 
Peab International Business Machines, U. S. Steel, Westing- 
house, DuPont, Elgin Watch, Swift & Company, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad. While in training for from one to four years, they 
can earn wages on a gradually rising scale varying from $40 to $70 
a week 
Nor are girls neglected by industry. From 5 to 15 per cent of the 
pers nnel of the compames surveyed employ young women in a 
great variety of beginning occupations, by no means all clerical, 
and often including the higher technical ranks. 
We asked the companies what features of their organization 
made them especially attractive to young people seeking a satisfy 
eer. And what effect the present emergency may have on 
people's chances in their industry. Scattered at intervals 
uit this article you will find concise answers to these ques 


the words of high officials of several major corporations 


‘““aasHY should I stay in school? Why 

W. quit and get a defense job and 
make big money while I can?” 

“Are boys in apprenticeship training 
courses drafted into the Army? Or is 
that considered essential defense work?” 

“I don’t know what a girl can do to 
help our country. Should I get a factory 
job when I finish high school in June?” 

“Can a girl become a trained engi 
neer?” 

These are typical of the questions 
which readers have asked us in recent 
months. In a word, what opportunities 
does industry offer beginning workers 
today? 

To find the answers to your ques 
tions, we visited General Electric Com 
pany’s home plant at Schenectady, 
N. Y., and talked to the men who do 
the hiring and to the young beginning 
workers on the job. General Electric 
has scores of plants scattered across the 
country and its 200,000 products range 
from electric light bulbs to jet engines 


Earn While You Learn 


“Never in our country’s history have 
there been such opportunities in indus 
try for high school graduates,” Mr. Ray 
E. Ellis told us when we dropped into 
his office on our first day at General 
Electric. Mr. Ellis has béen supervisor 
of G. E.’s apprenticeship training pro- 
gram in Schenectady for 25 years 

“We'll need several hundred boys to 
enter our apprenticeship training pro- 
gram every year for the foreseeable 
future,” Mr. Ellis explained. “Our fac- 
tories are always expanding. We need 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD 


The Chesepecke and Ohio offers the new 
employee the opportunity to work in one of 
the top companies of the railroad industry 
odividuel 
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“T hear that yure going to be mar- 
ried soon to a young lady over in the 
filing de partment Mr Ellis said to 
Schuyler Weller when he came into the 
office 
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SWIFT & COMPANY 


Swift & Company appecls to young 
people seeking a coreer becouse it pro- 
vides one of the essentials of life—food. 
From its beginning in 1885 it hes had the 
policy of promotion from within its ranks; 
94 per cent of present executives started 
as beginners. Its personnel policies are pro- 
gressive Employment opportunities exist at 
its more than 500 units throughout the U. $ 
and Canedea 

Since in peace or wor, ovr products are 
@ necessity, company personnel policies 
will not be affected 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester is a world-wide 
ergenizetion of more then 100,000 men 
and women making and distributing prod- 
wets thet ere vital in everyday life—ferm 
machinery, moter trucks, industriel power 
equipment, trectors, refrigeration, and 
binder and baler twine. We are now manv- 
facturing urgently needed defense material 
for the Government. Internationa! Her- 
vester offers opportunity for young people 
in many lines of work and provides an in- 
centive for specialized training 

The present emergency will demand addi- 
tional skilled employees for an’ essenticl 
contribution to the defense effort. 
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Apprentices Have Homework 


We drove up to Mont Pleasant 
Technical H. S. to visit the laboratories 
and classrooms where 600 apprentices 
from G. E. and American Locomotive 
I to night school. Mr. Clarence 
Crofoot, who's in charge of the training 
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program at school, showed us around. 
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Schuyler Weller, 


19, machinist apprentice at General Electric, 
is shown milling a piece of metal te precise measurements. 


tricity, hydraulics, machine design, and 
heat. The courses are al] taught by 
teachers who have had actual experi- 
ence working in factories.” 
Apprentices receive grades on both 
their school and factory work. Any boy 
who averages less than 70% on his daily 
work must repeat the course or the shop 
work. Any boy who earns 95% doesn’t 
need to take the final examinations 
Schuyler spends at least six hours a 
week preparing his home work, he told 
During 
his three years of training, he also buys 
his tools, which are worth between $200 
and $300 by the time he graduates 


us. He buys his own textbooks 


Schuyler and his fellow 
lead a busy life. But they still have a 
good time. His favorite 
hunting and fishing. He shot a deer last 
fall. And he bowls with a 
Electric team. 


apprentices 
pastimes are 


General 


Are Apprentices Drafted? 


“What about 
asked Schuyler. 

“I'm a 1-A all right,” he grinned 
“And I'm a member of the Naval Re- 
serve. I signed up three months ago 
If I have to go into the Navy before 
I finish my training here, I'll complete 
the course when I come back, The way 
month I work and 
is one less month I'll have 


being drafted?” we 


I figure it, every 


study now 


later.” 


in apprenticeship training 
Will you take high school gr 
this June if thev are 1-A and likely to 
be drafted?” we asked Mr. Ellis 
“Yes we will,” he nod led 
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15 


well along in their apprenticeship 
training?” we asked. 

Mr. Ellis looked thoughtful. “That 
depends entirely on each local draft 
board. Some boards know about the 
essential war work that General Elec 
tric and other firms are doing and they 
will defer such apprentices. Other 
boards draft them anyway.” 

When Schuyler and other G. E. ap 
prentices finish their course, each will 
receive a certificate and a cash award 
of $100. And. best of all, there'll be a 
food job ready for him, with excellent 





B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


The outstanding 8. F. Goodrich research 
progrom—which has resulted in many im- 
portant rubber industry “firsts” — insures 
future progress in the rubber and chemical 
fields. Goodrich ph ployee de- 

lop t and pr i from within 
Goodrich products are nationally distrib- 
uted, and enjoy excellent consumer accept- 
once. A time-tested wage policy and pro- 
gressive employee relations program at- 
trect career-minded young people 


Def. Ube thie: 











P in the national 
emergency will not affect the company’s 
basic personne! policies. 











opportunities for promotion More than 
3100 have graduated from General 
Electric’s apprenticeship program dur 
ing the 50 years that it has been in 
operation Hundreds of these graduates 
still work for General Electric. CG. E 
also helps exceptional graduates to go 
on to with part 
time jobs 

If you're interested in G. E.'s appren- 


college money and 


tice ship training program, write to the 
personnel office of the nearest branch 
of G. E. Or write to Mr. R. E. Ellis, 
Supervisor, Apprentice Training Divi 


(Continued on page 16) 


Nancy Lovise Barber, 19, makes a tracing of a detail drawing 
from which o biveprint for a new G. E. product will be made. 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH 
COMPANY 


The monvufacture of precise timekeeping 
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complicated devices for use in military and 
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on time? 


WHAT OOES IT TAKE TO BE A WATCHMAKER ? 
Hf you like to tinker with fools and machinery 
and you have nimble fingers, youd probably make 
a good watchmaker. But it would take years of 
training fo turn you into a skilled craftsman. 
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IN WATCHMAKING ? 


As a watchmaker acquires skill, he 
may become head of a department a 
top executive, or enter into the absorbing 
research thats carried on to keep 
Hamilton the worlds finest watch. 


a 


HOW DOES HAMILTON 
GET tTS WATCHMAKERS ? 


Everyone must take detailed aptitude 
tests before entering Hamilton. Only 
the most highly qualitied are chosen. 
They are carefully trained on the job 
until they become the worlds most 
skilled watchmakers. 
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A CHEMIST SEES A CAR LIKE THIS e are samples of 
the hundred ' ' ? me of our cars. 
The piles of p ryet metal compounds 

the bere me i ' i t bottles, and the 
gaace in ti tanh : ‘ process parts of 
the chan ! f tt ‘ andl upholstery. 
Chrveler chemust he ex ! sl COM position 
for more Ul ce w) of rubber com- 
proms trenes } t ts job a : ndding to car 


comtort, tit 


THEY BROUGHT THE 


you see one of the practical miracles of mod- 


this science is used in engineering, research and 


it Chrysler Corporation, 


the leamin chrome bumper on the right with 
of the steel that bumpers are made of (left Both 
HOW CHEMISTRY MAKES BETTER CARS 
me out of the test booth in the background, where 


spray of salt water played over them constantly for 


atinited? ft 
t beet. Samples t " test used by Chrysler ¢ orpora tion chemists, to help 
{ the best ways to protect car parts from the ravages of 
om the ‘ ' lodav. chemistry plays a very important part in our 
opie film of ind plants. Just about every part in our cars and 
the most ecrxacting 


Dodge r Agtems * f Mopar Parts & Accessories 











OCEAN TO DETROIT! 


trucks is better because of chemical research, chemical testing, or 


chemical control of materials and manufacturing processes. 


Of course, it’s beauty and comfort and performance that you'll 
notice when you try the great new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars at your dealer's. But behind them is the finest 
scientific laboratory in the automobile industry, where chemistry 
and the other sciences, and practical, ative imagination, are 
constantly improving the cars you are proud to own and drive. 


Chrysler Corporation 
PLYMOUTH DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Chrysier Marine & Industrial Eng Ollite Powdered Metal Products Cyclewetd 


BEAUTY FROM TEST TUBES! There are many different 
kinds of plastic, rubber and metal finishes visible in 
this Plymouth view. A metal of one alloy composition 
makes the instrument dials and hands; a plastic, the 
medallion and gear shift knob; a rubber, the steering 
wh The rich-looking enamel-on-steel, and the chr 

trim, are chemical combinations specified for long-lasting 
beauty, as well as for protection of the metal under- 
neath. Making finishes stick to metals is a specialty of 


Chrysler Corporation chemists! 


CHEMISTRY ON WHEELS. In the laboratories and plants 
where Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrveler care 
are born, many new features and improvements come 
out of chemical research. Hundreds of people work on 
the chemistry of the automobile. Some do ~ ” re- 
search—others research in chemical testing, or improve- 
ments of parts. Their work has definite results. Stronger 
bodies . . . quieter, longer lasting mov parts... 
eurer, safer brakes . . . more beautiful, longer lasting 


finishes — these benefits chemistry brings to owners. 
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I was born in 1800, a fourth-genera 
tion descendant of an English mer 
chant who helped found the New 
Haven colony in the 1630s 

I helped my father in his hardware 
business, and spent most of my time 
levising new products for sale. But 

is neveT success 

scovered the 
stickiness in 


cold This 


rowth of the 
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What's your next step? 


Sooner or later, most young people must look for jobs. 
The kind of job you will get when your turn comes 
depends a great deal on how well you have prepared 


yourself. 


For many of the most interesting jobs—those that 
are usually the most rewarding—college training 1s 


highly important. 


If high school students abandon their plans for 
higher education—because they know their college 
years may be interrupted or delayed—the loss will 


he the nation’s as well as their own. 


Today, America is calling on many of its young people 
to serve in the armed forces. But to build a better and 
greater America when this crisis is past, our country 
is going to need new doctors, teachers, scientists, and 


leaders in other fields. 


Even now, the shortage of engineers is critical. The 
Du Pont Company, like other American business firms, 
is greatly concerned about this. To keep on providing 
new products to make life easier, safer or better, indus- 
try must continue to attract competent people trained 


in the nation’s colleges. 


New positions will open this year for about 30,000 


engineers; only half the needed number are now in 


college preparing for engineering careers. By 1953, if 
selective service does not reduce the figure, only 17,000 
young engineers will roll up their college diplomas 
and start looking for jobs. They certainly aren’t going 
to have to look very far! 


This is something for young men to think about, 
especially young men who are good at mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. Throughout American indus- 
try, engineers are doing big things. For example, Du 
Pont, although known as a chemical firm, actually em- 
ploys more engineers than chemists. It has continuing 
need of qualified engineers—mechanical, metallurgical, 
chemical, electrical, and half a dozen other kinds. They 
carry on research ; they develop new equipment; they 
develop processes and control methods; they design 
plants and are active in many different interesting and 
valuable fields. They often move up to important posi- 
tions in the company’s management. 


Whatever your talents and interests, if you are now 
preparing for college, it is important that you think 
twice before you change your plans, The way may be 
more difficult for you than it has been for students in 
the past. But those who best prepare themselves can 
accomplish the most for themselves and their country 


in the years ahead. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
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How the Duster was turned 


into an evening gown 


A windy day about 1906, 
“Red devil! Get a horse!” 


American street. Time 
u hear boys shouting 
ad snorts one of those new horseless carriages. 


you, you try to see who the passengers are, but you 


{ the hardy souls is enveloped in a big, billowing coat 
uster—plus goggles and cap on the man, and a huge veil 


he rirl 
ont . * * 


That's how motoring was 45 years ago 
It did not start to grow into an everyday part of American life 
| makers began giving pr ople better protection against 
as you'll learn in economics class—you can’t have 
it giving people what they want. 
General Motors made the 
ling tops and windshields 
GM went further and 
pletely closed cars in 


through the 
GM men later came up 


years to 


Among them 
lops—No-Draft Ven- 
heating—and the smart 
look like convertibles 


things 


Still the work goes on. The “torch test” for weather-sealing, as 
shown in the picture below, is just one of hundreds of comfort 
tests at GM. They add up to cars in which a girl in a filmy 
evening gown is much more snug than grandmother ever was 
in a duster. 


Now all this work he Ips America in many ways—besides pro- 
viding more and better cars. 

It has resulted, for example, in more jobs and better jobs. At GM, 
the number of people at work soared from a few thousand back 
in duster days to more than 450,000, But the average weekly 
wage more than doubled—figured in terms of what a dollar is 
worth. And the average number of hours in a week of work 
dropped from 60 to 40. 


Fact is, when it comes to automobiles, most drivers will tell 
you—“you can’t beat a GM car for value.” 
You could also say that you can’t beat GM 
for making many jobs for many people 


* * * 


Here's GM's “Torch Test First, a giant vacuum 
pump sucks out the air inside the car. Then, a 
amoking torch is passed along all door and windou 
joints. You know from gour science class studies 
what happens if a tighter seal is needed — the out 
side air rushes in, carrying the telltale emoke. This 
is one of the many tests that guard the weather 
tightness of GM cars 


rrr CSE NERAL MOTORS 


[HE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


* ADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


* @ COACH + G@ DIESEL + DELCO + UNITED BOTORS SERY 





The world’s fastest ~ WORKBOOK SECTION 
Portable typewriter. * | Can You Read a Graph? 


The answers to each of the follow- 
ing statements must be based solely on 


The Portable rated best ic the information provided by the graphs 
iis his issue. Write the letter T, if the 

P 2 in t issue 1 € r Aw ’ 

by Typewriter dealers.” c statement is True. Write the letter F, 
# if the statement is False Write NS if 

there is no information in the graph to 

show whether the statement is either 


True or False 


1. COST OF LIVING (page 10) 


1. Prices rose after the end of price 
controls in 1946 

2. We may expect prices to fall in 

the latter part f 1951] 
Between 1940 and 1945, prices 

‘ loubled 

a y ' : * Based on nationwide The years 1935-1939 were used 
ae survey of 5000 Desiers in this graph as the “normal” 
Dealers voted Smith years to make price comparisons 


ae 
Corona best by 2-to-! - 
over all other makes ». People whose incomes have rot 
* } vedi in the 1 0 > 
change in the past 10 years 
a were better off in 1950 than in 
1943 


A LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadien factory and Hi. INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT (page 10) 
" offices, Toronto. ( ry ‘ . t 
.~ a. To mae, Onte 0. Makers siso of famous Smith Corons Office Typewriters 3 ( a 1940-1944 j 
z.. ting Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons . Between 19 production 
goods rose about 100% 
In the vear in which World War 
Il ended, there was a sharp dr »p 


1 the production of war goods 


a 


? war 


I 
8. The Marshall Plan was respon 


TO YOU GOOD ve sible for the increase in civilian 
goods production in the years 

1947-1950 
9. Production of civilian goods in 


' 


that 


1949 was about the same as 


in 1940 


ill, POPULATION, PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE, WORKERS (pp. 8-11) 


10. The past ten years have wit 
nessed a decline in the number 

nle aged 15-19 
} 


professional and techni 


illed persons will be 
~d in the next 10 vears 

ize ot the American tam 

iv f een growing smaller 

The population of the U. S. in 
1950 w wer 150 million 

14. There » more people holding 


jobs tod than 10 vears ago 


S. MILITARY COSTS (page 8) 


4 national sales tax is necessary 
to pay for our military costs. 
Military expenditures in 1049 

less than one fourth of 


Can't be considered toed you ote a e 
Only with the right foeds in you ij ‘ ! we expect to spend fr 


Food that's left upon your plote 


1952 
At the peak of World War Il 
military expenditures amounted 


Cen good health ond growth continve 








Are you a fussy Gussie or a finicky Phil about eating? Improve to 55 billion dollars 
your appetite by getting more rest, exercise, and fresh air The Air Force spends a greater 
if you still don’t lick the platter clean, see your doctor. per cont of eniitary Sunde them 


any 





Words at Work | UMB-BUNNYRIONEY” 


here appear in articles in this issue. 


* 
arsenal (p. 8)—A place where mili- in one easy lesson 


tar’ equip nent is made or stored. Noun. 

p. 8)—Greater than the 
speed of sound (about 700 miles per 
] Adjective 


productivity per man-hour (p. 8)— 


supersonu 


The amount of goods or services that 
can be turned out by one man working 
for one hour. Noun 

electronic (p. 10)—Pertaining to the 
electron, or to machines operated by its 
impulses, such as radio and television. 
The electron is a tiny particle, one of 
the “building blocks” of the atom. Elec- 
trons have a negative electrical charge 
It is believed that metals contain “free” 
electrons, which can move about among | 
the atoms, thus causing electric cur- 

vas turb ( ! . 

irl ine p. ll 4 motor turned Sue was branded strictly “nil” ig . ens is 

: Awkward, backward—what a pill! Until she learned during intermission 
p. 11)—Man-made. Syn Energy-food would give her ambition! 
rs such is rayon and wool, 


oh 


ssure from burning gases 


emical means from such 
' 


oal, oil, air, wood pulp 


11) Non-ferrous 
‘tals other than iron and 


conomy (p 11)—An eco- 


m which is constantly 


anging and growing—providing new 


syste 


} 


pportunities, producing new prod- 
ee 


cts, developing new techniques, in- 


reasing output of goods and services. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


| Nee Detroit young men—model-car 
builders themselves—inspect with pro- 
fessional interest a eater a Soul NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 80 hearty —_ a a a 
Motors “car of the future.” At left is Now makes her the life of the party. PR barncie by 
Albert Mandel, 19, graduate of Pershing every “him!” 
High School in Detroit, and at right is 

Elbert Valentine, 17, eleventh grade 


student at the University of Detroit THE BREAKFAST FULL OF 
High School POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS! 


Both were national winners in last 
vears Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild You're set for a busy day when 
competition, The Guild is open to boys / (digg Bn Egy mtg 
aged 12 through 19. The members , Golden biscuits packed with en 
make model cars, which are judged in x fa ergy help build you up! Get 
regional contests. At the national Guild ‘ » & . 

as Nee d WHEAT at your 
convention in August, national awards r’s! 
are made. First prize in each of the two : re 
age-groups (12-15 and 16-19) is a 
$4,000 university scholarship. Mandel 
won a third prize, which is a $2,000 
scholarship. Valentine, a second prize 
winner, received a $3,000 scholarship. 
In the Guild’s 20-year history, more BAKED BY NABISCO e NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
than 2,500,000 boys have enrolled. NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuoble woll chart end student project sheets on the role of whole wheot in 


Photo from Fisher Body Craftsman’s America’s economy ond society and in the fomily diet are available. Write to Notional Biscuit Compony, 
Guild | Niegore Falls, New York. Dept. S-351. 
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United Nations News 





UN Nears 38th Parallel 


As United Nations forces contin- 
ued their forward push in Korea, 
units were only about 20 miles 

of the 38th Parallel last 


some 
south 
week 
What if the ends with 
forces in control of all Korea south 
of the 38th Parallel? That would be 
a “tremendous victory” for the U. N 
rding to Lieut General Matthew 
commander of the U.S 
Army He added that he 
f no plan to stop the fighting 
after his troops had reached the 38th 
Parallel 
I those who believe 
| be j i thout the con 
of China, General Ridgway 


war our 


Ridgway 


hth 


the war 


nae cis! 


Ve didnt set 
We out to st 
Korea We have 
uperiority on 
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Korea 


onquer hi 


set » communism 
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lemonstrated 
battlefield of 

to 


that is a defeat for 


men fails drive 
us from 
her.’ 

In recent fighti 
the enemy 


General Ridg 


way said has suffered 50 


casualties to the United Nation's 
one 
A few days earlier, General Doug 
las MacArthur, U. N. commander in 
Korea, predicted a military stalemate 
in Korea. He said ‘the Communists 
can't run the present U. N. force out 
of Korea. And he said that the U. N 
can't hope to drive out the Com 
munists, because of “existing limita- 
tions upon our freedom of counter 
offensive action.” This phrase appar- 
ently referred to the fact that U. N 
forces are not permitted to bomb 
Communist bases in Manchuria or 
China 
Meanwhile the diplomatic stale 
mate continued on the “peace front 7 
4 Good Offices Committee set up by 
the U. N Assembly is still 
trving to find a way to talk peace 
Red China. The Chinese have 
ignored all efforts by the commft- 
Pil 
Last week the Good Offices Com- 
mittee revealed that it had sent a 
“peace feeler” through Sweden 


( seneral 


new 
The Swedes have diplomatic rep 
resentatives in Peking, the capital 
of Communist China 
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(FACE OF THE FACT THAT 
MILLIONS OF WATCH MAINSPRINGS 





BREAK EVERY YEAR 





No watcu can run a single second without power 
from its mainspring. The mainspring is the “en- 
gine,” the “power plant” of a watch 

Yet millions of mainsprings break every year! 
Not just in old watches, but in new ones too. 


AMERICAN INGENUITY 
OVERCOMES THE CAUSE—RUST 


After 12 years of research Elgin, here in America, 
developed a new alloy of metals and a way of 
fabricating it into mainsprings. We called the 
metal “Elgiloy.”’ Performance suggested the name 
“DuraPower™ for the springs we made from it 

DuraPower Mainsprings proved to be stronger, 
harder and tougher. They were non-magnetic. 
They retained their resiliency, their springiness, 
better than any mainsprings we had ever seen 

And they had one property no steel mainspring 
had ever shown —they positively would not rust 

Pin points of rust-—so small that they can not 
be seen by a jeweler’s eve glass cause Mmattispe ings 
to break. Rust, formed by the condensation of 
moisture in the air inside the watch case, is the 
greatest cause of mainspring breakage. 

With the DuraPower Mainspring we solved the 
problem of rust, practically eliminated the chance 
of breakage in service. 

Recent improvements have further perfected 
this remarkable mainspring. So we make the un- 
precedented guarantee shown above. 


MORE THAN EVER THE PERFECT GIFT 


See the new Elgins at your jeweler’s. Plan to be a 
proud owner of one soon. An Elgin beautifully 
styled by Henslee! An American-made Elgin 
famed for accuracy and honest quality since 1865! 
The only wateh with the DuraPower Mainspring 
that’s guaranteed never to break! Evcin Na- 
TIONAL Watcu Company, Elgin, Il.; Lincoln, Neb. 


Only EL GIN fe» the 





World Industry 
Continued from page 12) 
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warm weather is in the 
would you like to light 
up your backyard like a regular sports 
held? Then the fun you aye 
ll ver have to be called on ac- 


Willi ne 
darkness. 


os Now th at 


offing, how 
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count ol 
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inexpensive to have 
or lighting: any handy- 
in the family can rig it up. All 
o do is mount weather-resist- 
on poles and connect them 
household wiring cir- 
Electric makes flood- 
for this purpose, and 
ge selection of weather- 
kets and other accessories 
irket 
ea is to get one or two three- 
emblies high enough in the 
1ir to distribute the light evenly, 
reduce glare, and keep bugs at a 
reasonable distance away from you. 
[welve-foot poles will do the trick. 
They can be homemade—of wood, 
or from pipe bought at any hardware 
store. 
lo have ample light for badminton, 
croquet or lawn bowling, you'll need 
two poles, each with three 300-watt 
floodiamps. Only one pole is needed 
for table horseshoes and 
shuffleboard 
If you'd like further information 
on how to light vour backyard for 
sports, write to the Inquiry Bureau, 
Lamp Department, Gene ral Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


lamp 
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@ Charles Steinmetz, the mathemat- 
ical wizard, long ago figured out that 
one horsepower equals the muscle 
work of 22 men. Getting down to 
present cases, a General Electric engi- 
neer, on a business trip to a West 
Coast steel mill, iieiaeel that it 
would take more than 38 Army divi- 
sions to do the work of the electric 
motors in use there. 


@The most spectacular television 
transmitter in South America was 
installed not long ago by the Inter- 
national General Electric Company. 
It stands on the peak of famed Sugar 
Loaf Mountain just outside Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

rhe installation job was no push- 
over for the engineers. They had to 
haul the equipment to the top by 
hand, by mule, and by cable car. 
(The 1300-foot summit can’t be 
reached by automobile.) 
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@ That fresh, clean smel) that fills 
the air after an electrical storm can 
now be created indoors. And it 
doesn’t take a thunderstorm to do 
it—just a small, four-watt lamp bulb 
The thunderstorm and the lamp have 
this in common: they both produce 


ozone, a form of oxygen that acts as 
a deodorizer. 


The ozone lamp was recently de- 
veloped by General Electric to dispel 
unwanted odors. It operates on house- 
hold current, and is used with a 
ballast in a fixture which allows the 
free escape of ozone, but shields the 
eyes from the ultraviolet energy 
generated by the lamp. 


@ Holler for help in Lynchburg, Va. 
and you'll get a prompt response from 
the town’s volunteer Life Saving 
Crew, thanks to the General Electric 
two-way radios in its cars. 

The Life Saving Crew has grown 
from a small group of eager but ill- 
equipped citizens to an efficient, well- 
equipped organization. For several 
years the Crew had a short-wave radio 
in its emergency vehicle. It was a great 
help, but it didn’t let the men “talk 
back” to headquarters. 

When the City of Lynchburg re- 
cently installed a three-way radio 
system for its police and* fire depart- 
ments, it included the Life Saving 
Crew’s three cars in the hook-up. 
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More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
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The Jackpot Question 


The was trying to make 
friends with the young son of the house 
waited for the older sister. 

“I think I've met all your family ex- 
cept your Uncle Henry,” he said. “What 
does he look like—I mean, which side 
of the house does he resemble?” 

The little boy considered. “I guess,” 
he said finally, “the side with the bay 


winds 


visitor 


as he 


yw 
(lasemate 


Going, Going, Gone 


A sailor went to an auction, where 
the auctioneer was offering a parrot. 
The sailor bid ‘$5. Someone said $10, 
so the sailor bid $15. Again someone 
bid $25 and the sailor bid $40 and got 
the parrot. As he walked out he said to 
the auctioneer, “That's a big price to 
Can he talk?” 
tioneer said: “You ought to 
He’s the one that’s been bidding 


pay for a parrot 

The auc 
know 
igainst you!’ 


Cover Girl 


Recently on one of WOR’s mystery 
ctor snarled, “I'm going to 
There was a pause, while 
he waited for a sound cue. 

Then he repeated—a little louder, in 
the sound man hadn't heard, “I'm 
going to shoot you.” Dead silence. 

Here the leading lady rushed in, sup- 
posedly drawn into the scene by the 
sound of gunfire. Realizing that the 
sound man and his blank gun were not 


series ul 


shoot you 


case 


working in « 
noble best to cover up 
‘I thought I heard a shot,” she 


gasped. “Has somebody been stabbed?” 


et Ven Horne tn No ¥ World-Telegram end San } 


Bad Scare 


A lecturer announced to his audience 
it the world would probably end in 
ven billion vears 
How long did you say?” came a ter- 
ice from the rear 
Seven billion years,” the lecturer re- 
peated firmly 
Thank 
I thoug 


c f uinon 


goodness,” came the voice. 
t for a moment you had said 


lose harmony, she did her 


Promotion 
Neighbor: “Have 


your son in the Army recently’ 
Proud Mother: “Oh, yes. He's been 


you heard 


o” 


promoted for striking that unpleasant | 


sergeant, He’s going to be a courtmar 
tial!” 


$ad $tory 
Code letter from a college student 
“Dear Dad. Gue$$ what I need mo$t 
That’$ right. $end it along. BeSt 
wiShe$. Your $on, Ru$$.” 


Answer from the father 


“Dear Russ: NOthing ever happens 


here. We kNOw you like your school 
Write us aNOther letter aNOn. Jim 
was asking about you at NOon. NOw 
we have to say goodby.” 


Schoo! Acti 7 


Museum Piece 
Waiter: “Did 
your eggs turned over, sir?” 
Patron: “Yes, turned over to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History.” 


you say you wanted 


Seribe News 





Answers to Who Am I? (pege 20) 


(Reading down each column: Paul Re- 


vere; Walter P. Chrysler; Charles Martin | 


Hall; Charles P. Steinmetz; Julius Rosen- 
wald; Charles Goodyear; Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler; George Eastman. ) 


Answers to last week's crossword purzle 


Across: 1-bal, 4-period, 7-ma, 9-av, 10- 
Dresden, 13-red, 14-gain, 15-in, 16-franc 
19-rouse, 20-bi, 21-seul, 22-arc, 23-bottles 
26-ah, 27-oc, 28-energy, 30-dad 

Down: 1-Br, 2-aid, 3-or, 4-Paris, 5-even, 


6-De Gaulle, 7-men, 8-an, 1 1-sans, 12-dice, | 


16-fret, 17-rout, 18-Vichy, 20-brag, 21-Soc, 

23-Bo, 24-end, 25-Sea, 29-rd 
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is season take your cue 

from the champs and hit with 
a Louisville Slugger. 
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te Hillerich & Bradsby, Dept. 
$-32, Lowiswille 2, Kentucky. 
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TASTING COUGH MEDICATION!” 


1 luscious Wild Cherry flever that 
* tickles your taste. 
2 Smith Brothers exclusive cough 
* medication thet brings real 
relief 
Same te cvide 


Bennett Cerf 


Respect 
in a rage): “Who told 
the colonel’s 


Lieutenant 
\ to put flowers on 
desk 
() 
Lieutenant 


} 


“The colonel, sir.” 
“Pretty, aren’t they?” 








Refreshment through the years 





From simple workshops to great factories, 
generations of workers have welcomed 
the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 





CT) At one 


Pe wa LOrner 


FEW weeks ago in this column, I 

told why our magazines were often 
shipped in two or more bundles to the 
I also urged teachers to 
report promptly any counting errors, 
enclosing the label from the package 
when possible. 

That column prompted several letters 
asking about delivery dates, informing 
us that the magazines did not arrive on 
the same day each week. If trains, train 
and trucking connections are identical 
each week (and they usually are), the 
magazines should arrive at the local post 
office on the same day of each week. 
The bundles definitely leave our ship- 
ping room in Dayton, Ohio, on the same 
day each week, and usually at approxi- 
same hour 


same school 


mately the 

When we trace the cause of irregular 
delivery have, in most in- 
stances, discovered that the delay took 
place at the local post office. Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World 
Week are mailed under a special second 
category known as “newspaper 
meaning prompt delivery. If 
you do not receive your magazines on 
the same day each week, and you feel 
it is important that you do, then drop a 
card to your local postmaster or tele- 
him about it. If the condition is 
not corrected, write to Donald Grant at 
Scholastic and report the facts, includ- 
day received, and 
when local postmaster. 

Note: Practical English, because it is 
not a news magazine, does not travel a$ 
fast as other magazines, but is 
mailed each week 24 to 48 hours earlier 
than the other weeklies.) 

Most local postmasters are eager to 
give prompt service when they learn 
that it is important for school work that 
the magazines be delivered promptly. 
So is the Postmaster General in Wash- 
ington, D. C. We are assured by the 
Gener al’s office that recent 
affect 


dates, we 


class 


handling” 


phone 


ing date of issue 


reported to 


the 


, 


Postmaster 
chedule changes should not 

rompt delivery of our magazines. 
Mr. Truman has asked Congress to 
for second class 
We hope that doesn’t happen, 
or high, ask your local 


Scholastics 


| yuble the <« harges 
postage 
but 


postmaster 


low rates 


. 
to deliver your 


promptly 


Dnt hiboranZ 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


POOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Italy 


April 4 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Italy's Road Back, by 


F. W. Riggs (Reports Vol. 25, No. 5), 
1949, 25¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 Street, New York, 16, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Italian Roundabout, by Ag- 
nes Rothery, $2.75 (Dodd, 1950). Italy, 
by Dore Ogrizek, $600 (McGraw, 
1950). Italy, by Elizabeth Wiskemann, 
$1.75 (Oxford, 1948). 

ARTICLES: “Road to Salerno,” by 
L. Bemelmans, Holiday, Oct. 1950. 
“Italy: Soft Spot in West Europe,” U. S. 
News, May 5, 1950. “Italy Smiles 
Again,” by E. E. Hume, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, June, 1949. “Italy Is 
Outwardly Poor but Inwardly Rich,” by 
B. Ward, N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
5, 1949. “Italy,” Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 
1949. “Po Valley” (Film-Unit), World 
Week, March 1, 1950 

FILMS: The Po River Valley (Earth 
and Its Peoples Series), 20 minutes, sale 
or rent, United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Development of 
many large cities and industries fostered 
by abundance of cheap electric power 
and skilled labor. Italian Peninsula, 10 
minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Il]. How Italy's varied 
geographical and climatic conditions 
have helped produce different types of 
agricultural and industrial living pat- 
terns. Liquid Sunshine, 10 minutes, free 
loan, A. F. Films, Inc., Room 100], 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. This E.C.A. 
production describes in detail the orange 
and lemon-growing industry of Sicily 
and southern Italy. Bread and Wine, 16 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 
19, Agriculture in Italy—the cultivation 
of crops and the life of the farmer. 

‘ FILMSTRIPS: Italian Riviera, 34 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Ill. Landmarks of San Remo, San 
Michele; the fishing village of Portofino 
and the seaport of Genoa 


Water for Dry Land 
(The Southwest—U.S.A.) 


April 4 in Junior Scholastic 


BOOKS: Water, Land, and People, 
by Bernard Frank and Anthony Netboy, 
$4.00 (Knoff, 1950). Desert Country, 
by Edwin Corle, $3.00 (Duell, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “California, Horn of 
Plenty,” by F. Simpich, National Geo- 
graphic: Magazine, May, 1949. “War 
for Water in the American Desert,” by 


C. Phillips, N. Y. Times Magazine, May 
22, 1949. “California’s Next Hundred 
Years,” by M. Stern, Atlantic, Sept 
1949. “Cataclysm Threatens California,” 
by A. M. Cooper, Harper's Magazine, 
April, 1950. “Why West Fights for 
Water,” U. S$. News, April 8, 1949. 

FILMS: Water for Dry Lands (South- 
west-U. §. A.), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. Man’s dependence upon 
his supply of water; the transformation 
of desert lands to productive areas 
through irrigation. Building of Boulder 
Dam, 10 minutes, free loan, Interna 
tional Harvester Co., Inc , 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. The conquest 
of the Colorado River by the building 
of this great dam. Reclamation in the 
Arid West, 8 minutes, free loaa, U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation Library, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. Reclamation of western 
deserts by construction of dams for 
irrigation. Life in the Central Valley of 
California, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. In 
reclaiming the soil by means of dams 
and wells, a luxurious abundance of 
varied crops has been produced. 

FILMSTRIPS: Irrigation—Life Blood 
of the West, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Extension Service, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Changing the arid and semi-arid lands 
of the West into prosperous and pro 
ductive farms. 


“Career Blueprint’ Series 
March 21-May 9 in Practical English 


Photographer: The Photographers’ 
Assn. of America, 520 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Interior decorator: American Institute 
of Decorators, 41 E. 57th St., New York 
City. 

Weather observer: Write to American 
Meteorological Society, 5 Joy St., Bos 
ton 8, Mass., for free pamphlet Weather 
Horizons 

Welder: Send 10¢ for the pamphlet 
Employment Opportunities for Welders 
Bulletin No. 844. U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1945. Available from Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Foundry Occupations: Send 15¢ to 
Supt. of Documents for pamphlet, Em- 
ployment Outlook in Foundry Occupa- 
tions, Bulletin No. 880. 

Mental health workers: For the fol- 
lowing ten-cent booklets write to the 
Federal Security Agency Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.: Careers in 
Mental Health—Psychiatric Social Work- 
er; Clinical Psychologist; Psychiatric 
Nurse; Psychiatrist. 
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Off the Press 


The Dynamic Economy. A Dialogue in 
Play Form, by Harold C. Moulton. 
The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 238 pp., $2 
The morning's headlines on 

and wage controls are 


price 
an ever-present 
reminder that economics is part of our 
everyday life. Too frequently the un- 

has been 
classical theory 
the com- 
American 


derstanding of economics 


shrouded in mists of 
and technical terms beyond 
prehension of the average 
To clarify economic problems, the pres 
ident of the Brookings Institution, a 
non-profit research organization de- 
voted to public service, has reduced to 
language dramatic form 


some important economic developments 


simple and 
of the past century 
The formula is a series of meetings 
at ten-year intervals, 1850-1950, of peo- 
ple from various areas of our economic 
life In the early chapters leaders like 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Andrew Car- 
negie, George Samuel 
Gompers, and Senator John Sherman 
talk 


as hool 


Westinghouse 


ver economic developments with 
Later, 
the spokesmen are identified as busi- 
labor leader 

and govern 


teacher and farmers 


ness man economist 
farmer, teacher 
ment official 
pants in the discussion are mindful of 
the in 
concepts which 
range law of wages to 
pump-priming and deficit financing be- 


consumer 


In each decade partici 


historic developments, and, in 
terchange 


f opinion 


from the iron 


come meaningful. Developments in sci 


ence, engineering, business manage- 


ire analyzed 
Their 
ination to produce more abundant 


supplies of 


ment, and labor relations 


wer the hundred-year period 
com} 
goods and services is what is 
neant by “the dynamic economy.” 

The theme of the dia 


logue is the inquiry as to whether capi 


underlying 


talism has improved living standards for 
th Although 
ted in the talk 


warm acceptance of the free enterprise 


1e masses some pessimism 


s reflec the consensus is 
system 


This volume should goa long way 


toward making economics more inter- 


hig} 


igh s« hool students. It is ex- 


} 
plementary reading for a 


on Race, by 
rv Schuman 


As} lev Mon 
N. Y. 172 pp., 


} ] 


If any has lahored long to dis 


pel the fog of pre udice which has en- 


writer 


shrouded racial concepts, it is Ashley 
Montagu, head of the Department of 


Anthropology at Rutgers University. In 





History Teaching as Seen by Teachers in England 


T IS im the field of values and judgments that teachers of history must 
be satisfied merely to sow the seed, for they cannot hope to see the 
ripened crop. If they have implanted a liking for history and have taught 
some rudimentary skill in understanding and handling historical facts, 


they will have achieved the main objective. . 
they must be content largely to take on trust. . . 


. . The rest of their results 
. It will be the faith 


rather than the proven claim of teachers of history that in so far as their 
work is intelligently planned and honestly done they are helping to pro- 
duce citizens who are alert and devoted, people whose minds are devel- 


oped and enriched. 


—From The Teaching of History, issued by the Incorporated A ioti 


of Assistant 





Masters in Secondary Schools. Cambridge University Press, 1950 





> 

the present volume he has taken the 21- 
paragraph statement on race, formu- 
lated by distinguished scientists from 
many nations under the auspices of 
UNESCO, and has explained the brief 
puragraphs at greater length. He has 
fortified some of the general statements 
with sturdy documentation and ap- 
pended a bibliography which will be 
recognized at once as including most of 
the best which has been said on race 
and race relations 

Since the myth of “race” has created 
in . enormous amount of human and So- 
cial damage,” teachers cannot relax in 
their determination to combat it in 
American classrooms. This is, of course, 
one of many fronts; but if we can win 
here, it will be a major break-through 
By encompassing in a single slender 
volume the vital facts about race, Dr 
Montagu has made it easier for us to 
support the attack on racial myths 


Better Than Rating. New Approaches 
to Appraisal of Teaching Services. A 
Pamphlet Prepared by the Commis- 

Teacher Evaluation of the 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 

Development, NEA, 1201 

N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

$1.25 (paper covers) 


sion on 


riculum 
16th St 
83 pp 


One of the most insistent grievances 
of teachers is the kind of 
teacher relationship which deteriorates 
into a situation where a superior rates 
This seems to be the all 
too-prevalent practice, according to in- 
vestigations carried on by the ASCD 
The organization, in this spirited pam- 
phlet, “opposes administrative or su- 
pervisory rating of teachers as undem- 

actually harmful in many 
and as generally unproduc- 
” It calls 
for evaluation practices in which flexi- 
ble standards are arrived at by 
operative conferences among teachers, 
and mem bers of the com 


{ 


supervisor- 


an interior 


ocratic as 
instances 
tive of wholesome change 


co- 


supervisors 


munity. Numerous opportunities for 
teacher growth are suggested, and 
standards imposed by administrative 
orders are condemned. 

There are sections in this study 
which bring together reasons ordinarily 
given to justify teacher rating. The is- 
sues underlying rating are examined; 
current rating practices are analyzed 
and their effects on the school systems 
indicated. Books and pamphlets for fur- 
ther study of the problem are suggest- 
ed. Supervisors will want to consider 
carefully the recommendations for co- 
operative evaluation of teachers, and 
classroom teachers can look forward to 
easier roads to professional growth if 
some existing practices are changed. 


Historians and Their Craft, by Herman 
Ausubel. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 373 pp., $4.75. 


“Congress, the state legislatures, and 
the newspapers, all exhibited their 
ignoranee of the past; all showed their 
lack of the historical insight that was 
required for any intelligent handling 
of current problems,” according to 
Andrew White, first President of the 
American Historical Association. His 
views on history and those of his suc- 
cessors is the subject of this disserta- 
tion by an Assistant Professor of History 
at Columbia University, 

Since the roster of past presidents 
of the A.H.A. includes such giants 
as Bancroft, Winsor, Henry Adams, 
Schouler, Rhodes, Mahan, McMaster, 
Jameson, Hart, Turner, McLaughlin, 
Channing, Andrews, Breasted, Robin- 
son, and Beard, students of history will 
welcome this analysis of their points 
of view on the utility of history. That 
they were not in general agreement is 
evident from defenses of history which 
range from studying the past for the 
past’s sake to re-writing history from 
the viewpoint of the present. 

Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





